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My Lite had stood -a Loaded Gun - 
Third Saturday Poesy Cafe 


Tom Corrado 


Thumbnail 


A strong-willed, precocious, introspective middle child of a 
wealthy New England family gets a solid early education, 
refuses to submit to the mores of her family, her community, 
her era, grows into an active, gender-challenging, audacious 
presence, is seduced by words, becomes immersed in them, gets 
high on then, takes to writing with a furious intensity, 
crafting an explosive, intimidatingly new type of verse, 
sharing little, publishing little, retreating into hersel? 
for the sake of her revolutionary art, leaving a legacy of 
almost 1,800 idiosyncratic, enigmatic poems and 10,000 
letters that spellbind us still. 


Emily, Austin, Lavinia 
Prologue 


“Quietly, unobtrusively, she is the American poet, giving 
more to those that followed her than anyone else. She is in 
every poet we read, every word that is written. Even when 
she is not, she is there, in her lacks. She eschewed the long 
vision of some of the finest poets in English, put no one did 
more with less, and this was her genius.” 
(Pfacepook.com/poetiemindsand ines) 


Why Emily Dickinson? 


Tam haunted by her presence. Iam haunted py her words. Her 
intensity. Her genius. Who was this woman? This otherworldly 
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being? This strange, witty, gifted, little redhead with hazel 
eyes and a contralto voice who, almost singlehandedly, 
revolutionized poetry and the language of poetry from her 
white-curtained, high-ceilinged second-floor bedroom, 
writing poems and letters at night at a child’s school desk, 
sewing the poems into packets, locking the packets away for 
discovery after she'd passed? ED redefined the landscape of 
poetry, repopulating it with her own capitalization, 
punctuation, and meter. She threw off the shackles of 
convention, crafting a new persona for the first person as a 
keen, sharp-sighted, ironic observer who confronted head-on 
society's constraints and limitations and replaced them with 
imagined and imaginable alternatives. How she transformed 
herself? from the girlish woman who penned a poetical 
valentine in doggerel couplets into the heavyweight 
rhapsodist of the authentic American sublime is as 
nysterious as the metamorphosis of the newspaperman into 
the kosmos who confidently proclaimed “I celebrate myself, 
and sing myself, And what I assume, you shall assume... .” 


FACTsicles 


1, Emily Elizabeth Dickinson (ED) was born at the family’s 
homestead on Main Street in Amherst, Massachusetts, on 
December 10, 1830 and died there, 55 years later, on May 15, 
1886. 


the “Homestead” 
2. ED’s death came after two and a half years of ill health. 


During the 1880s she’d endured the loss of several close 
friends - Charles Wadsworth, Judge Otis P. Lord, and Helen 
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Hunt Jackson - and family members, including her mother and 
her nephew Gib. The effect of these strains, the symptoms of 
severe headache and nausea mentioned in her letters, and 
her deathbed coma punctuated by raspy and difficult 
breathing, have led researchers to conclude that she died of 
heart failure induced by severe hypertension. ED’s Amherst 
physician, Dr. Otis F. Bigelow, was hamstrung in treating her 
by her reclusiveness. She would not admit him to her bedside 
to examine her; she would only allow him to view her as she 
walked by the open door to a room in which he was seated. 
The cause of death that Bigelow entered on her death 
certificate was “Bright's Disease,” at the time a general 
diagnosis that included high blood pressure and kidney 
failure. 


3. A week after ED died, her younger sister Lavinia found 
nearly 1,800 poems from the late 1850s through the late 
1860s in the poet’s dresser, meticulously sewn into packets 
which her first editor and her brother's mistress, Mabel 
Loomis Todd, called “fascicles.” 


fascicle 


4, ED constructed the fascicles by writing poems onto sheets 
of standard stationery folded to create four pages. She then 
stacked several such sheets on top of each other, stabbing 
two holes in the left margin, and threading string through 
the holes to tie the sheets together. Occasionally she varied 
this basic pattern by binding half-sheets (cut along the 
fold) into a stack of folded sheets. Sheets of similar paper 
and size, unbound, were designated “sets” by ED’s editor, R. W. 
Franklin. There are 40 fascicles and 15 sets. ED hersel? did 
not number or label the fascicles. They were taken apart by 
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the first editors of ED’s poetry, and later reconstructed and 
organized by various scholars. 


5. Number of ED’s poems estimated by year: 


year age # poems type 

1850- 20- 5 conventional & sentimental 
1857 27 in nature 

1858 28 51 

1859 29 93 

1860 30 63 

1861 31 85 ED’s most vigorous & 
1862 32 366 creative work on themes of 
1863 33 140 ife & mortality 

1864 34 172 

1865 35 84 

1866- 36- -600 

1886 55 


* There are 40 fascicles or packets. The number of poems in a 
fascicle depends on the length of the poem and the number 
of sheets that form the gathering. One fascicle has only 
eight poems, one 30, but the average is about 20. Beginning 
in 1858, they uniformly include all poetry through 1865. 
Three fascicles were assembled later: one in 1866, another i 
1871 (to which one sheet dating from about 1875 was added), 
and one in 1872. 


6. The discovery of the poems set off a multi-generational 
family feud over the poet’s posthumous publication and her 
legacy. Lyndall Gordon, a senior research fellow at St. 
Hilda’s College, Oxford, describes the fight between ED’s 
sister-in-law Susan, and Susan’s husband’s mistress, Mabel 
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Loomis Todd, in her biography of ED, Lives Like Loaded Guns: 
“ft would have seemed natural to everyone that Susan, who 
had been ED’s support as a poet and keenest reader, should 
pe the one to edit and publish the poems ... ibut] after ED’s 
death, she sent a poem to the foremost New York editor of 
the day, Richard Watson Gilder... jand] he rejected ED’s 
poem.” Nine months later, Mabel Loomis Todd took matters 
into her own hands, and, in 1890, she and essayist and critic, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, published their heavily-edited 
selection of 115 of ED’s poems. It was hugely successful, 
going through 11 editions and selling 11,000 copies in less 
than two years. 


7, Following the publication of ED’s poems, the January 1892 
Atlantic Monthly contained the following negative review 
printed anonymously by Thomas Bailey Aldrich: 


“Tt is plain that Miss Dickinson possessed an extremely 
unconventional and grotesque fancy. She was deeply tinged 
py the mysticism of Blake, and strongly influenced by the 
mannerism of Emerson.... But the incoherence and 
formlessness of her versicles are fatal... jiAln eccentric, 
dreamy, half-educated recluse in an out-of-the-way New 
England village (or anywhere else) cannot with impunity set 
at defiance the laws of gravitation and grammar.” 


8, In 1955, Thomas H. Johnson published Tze Complete 

Foems, which still pore the heavy editorial hand of Todd 
and Higginson. It was not until 1998, 112 years after ED’s 
death, with R. W. Franklin’s version of the complete poems, 
that ED’s order, unusual spelling, irregular capitalization, 
unconventional punctuation, en dashes, and elliptical 
language were completely restored. They resemble more 
closely the poems as ED had written them, and with these 
publications, ED’s stock began to soar. 

(ewdickinson. blogspot.com) 


9, R. W. Franklin’s 1998 variorum - the most recent and 
comprehensive edition of ED’s poems to date - contains 1,789 
distinct poems. Of these, 1,685 can be traced to manuscripts 
composed in ED’s hand, while the remaining 104 are 
reproduced from transcripts made py Susan Dickinson, 
Frances Norcross, Martha Dickinson Bianchi, Mabel Loomis 


Todd, and Millicent Todd Bingham, and from published 
sources including the Youth's Companion and the 
Independent, The number “1,789,” however, is not stable. Many 
of Dickinson’s poems exist in more than one draft or version. 
When all versions are included, the number rises from 1,789 
to 2,357. Did all of ED’s poems survive? Have they all been 


found? The jury is still out! 


10, With the rise of modernist poetry in the twentieth 
century, ED’s failure to conform to nineteenth-century 
poetic form was no longer regarded as surprising or 
distasteful, and a new wave of feminism fostered greater 
cultural sympathy for her as a female poet. 
(ewdickinson. blogspot.com) 


il. Bringing together on a single open-access website 
thousands of manuscripts held py Harvard University, 
Amherst College, the Boston Public Library and five other 
institutions, the online Emily Dickinson Archive 
(edickinson.org), went live on October 23, 2013. 


Emily Dickinson Archive 


AN OPEN-ACCESS WEBSITE FOR THE MANUSCRIPTS OF EMILY DICKINSON 


12. From the ED Archive site: 


“ED did not leave behind explicit instructions about how - 
or even whether - her manuscripts should be reproduced in 
print. Her first editors, reflecting the conventions of print 
and the traditions of late nineteenth-century poetry, 
sometimes changed her words and regularized her grammar, 
syntax, and rhyme, as well as punctuation and 
capitalization. They added titles to poems, sometimes deleted 
entire stanzas, and did not convey ED’s variant word choices. 
They transcribed poems as metrical stanzas, rather than 
replicating the visual arrangement of words exactly as 
found in Dickinson’s manuscripts. While their methods 
differed from modern editorial principles, it was thanks to 
their efforts that ED’s work reached a wide public audience. 


Since those first editorial transcriptions, there has been 
debate about the importance of the manuscript page to our 
understanding of ED’s poetry. Some critics argue that ED’s 
manuscript pages are mediated primarily py metrical and 
stanzaic conventions. Other critics assert that her 
manuscript page, with its spaces between words, lines, and 
stanzas, its ambiguous capitalization and idiosyncratic 
punctuation, represents ED’s radical revision of these 
conventions. Some critics believe that ED, over the course of 
her writing life, came to conceive of her poems as fully 
realized in their manuscript condition rather than as drafts 
designed with the printed page in mind. This range of 
critical opinion provides a compelling reason to make access 
to images of those manuscript pages more easily and widely 
available.” 
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My Life had stood - a Loaded Gun - 
In Corners - till a Day 

The Owner passed - identified - 
And carried Me away - 


And now We roam in Sovreign Woods - 
And now We hunt the Doe - 


And every time I speak for Him 
The Mountains straight reply - 


And do I smile, such cordial light 
Upon the Valley glow - 

it is as a Vesuvian face 

Had let it’s pleasure through - 


And when at Night - Our good Day done - 
I guard My Master’s Head - 

Tis better than the Eider Duck’s 

Deep Pillow - to have shared - 


To foe of His - I’m deadly foe - 
None stir the second time - 

On whom I lay a Yellow Hye - 
Or an emphatic Thumb - 


Though I than He - may longer live 
He longer must - than I - 

For I have put the power to kill, 
Without - the power to die - 


(1863) 


13. The trouble of what constitutes an ED poem began when 
she died, leaving behind just 10 published poems and a vast 
and enigmatic handwritten paper trail, ranging from 
finished-seeming poems assembled into fascicles to fragments 
inscribed on advertising fliers, envelope flaps, brown 
household paper, even a chocolate wrapper. Questions such as 
“Ts a letter a poem?’ or “When does a variant version of a 
poem become a new poem?’ confound tallies of ED’s poems. 


14. “...in some passionate years (ED] wrote almost a poem a 
day.” (Vendler) 


15. ED was driven to write poetry. She had no choice. She did 
it because she was compelled to, not because she wanted 
recognition, fame, or fortune. in fact, she wanted her many 
pooks of poetry to be burned after her death, a last wish 
that her family ignored. 
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16, The lead article in The Atlantic Monthly for April 1862 
was “A Letter to a Young Contributor” py Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, literary critic and abolitionist. It drew from 
readers letters and poems, all of which, Higginson wrote 
James T. Fields, the editor of the Atlantic, were “not for 
publication,” including one unsigned note: 


“Are you too deeply occupied, to say if my Verse is alive?’ 


with four poems and a smaller envelope containing the 
writer’s name - in pencil - on a card. 


The four poems were: 


216 Safe in their Alabaster Chambers - 

318 T11 tell you how the Sun rose - 

319 The nearest Dream recedes - unrealized - 
320 We play at Paste - 


Intrigued, Higginson wrote back, asking ED to send more 
poems, inquiring her age, her reading, her companionships, 
and requesting further details about her writing. 


ED replied, withholding her age but freely responding to 
Higginson’s other questions. One comment surprised Higginson 
and has puzzled others since the letter was published: [ 
made no verse - but one or two -, a classic understatement, 
since, py this time, ED had in fact composed over 300 poems, 
and was in the midst of a fury of writing that would double 
that number by the end of the year. 


17, Higginson was stung by his inability to classify these 
items. Were they in fact poems? He would never be convinced: 
her verses were remarkable, though odd... too delicate - not 
strong enough to publish, Here we have a mid-nineteenth 
century traditionalist being asked to judge radically 
unconventional poems. As such he found them imperfectly 
rhymed, with an unorthodox melodic pattern and a spasmodic 
metric peat. Thirty years later, he would write: “The 
impression of a wholly new and original poetic genius was as 
distinct on my mind at the first reading of these four poems 
as it is now,...and with it came the problem never yet 
solved, what place ought to be assigned in literature to 
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what is so remarkable, yet so elusive of criticism?’ 


18, That ED published only a handful of poems in her 

ifetime has been variously attributed to her dismissal of 
the commercial marketing of poetry as an “auction of the 
mind,” her refusal to dumb down her language and imagery 
for the general public, and her disdain of the idea of fame. 
She wrote quite a few poems about the triviality of fame: 
she wasn’t the kind of person who enjoyed the spotlight. She 
wasn't the kind of woman who begged to be noticed: 


I’m Nobody! Who are you? 

Are you - Nobody - too? 

Then there’s a pair of us! 

Don’t tell! they'd advertise - you know! 


How dreary - to be - Somebody! 

How public - like a Frog - 

To tell one’s name - the livelong June - 
To an admiring Bog! 


(1861) 


19, The 10 poems published - without attribution - during 
ED’s lifetime: 


Sic transit gloria mundi (1852) 

Nobody knows this little rose - (1858) 

I taste a liquor never brewed (1861) 

Safe in their Alabaster Chambers - (1862) 
Blazing in Gold, and quenching in Purple (1864) 
Flowers - Well - if anybody (1864) 

Some keep the Sabbath going to Church - (1864) 
Success is counted sweetest (1864, 1878) 

These are the days when Birds come back - (1864) 
A narrow Fellow in the Grass (1866) 


20. ED not only pushed the envelope, she recycled it! In the 
mid-1990s, literary historian Marta Werner, examining ED 
material in the Amherst College Library, came across a small, 
irregularly-shaped collage cut from recycled 19th-century 
envelopes and covered with ED’s unmistakably scratchy 
script in pencil. Psyched py her discovery, she searched for 
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similar items in other collections and found dozens, and, in 
2012, with artist Jen Bervin, published all 52 “envelope 
poems” in a coffee table edition titled ED: The Gorgeous 
Nothings. Hach of the envelope pieces is photographed on 
poth sides and placed, silhouetted and centered, against a 
white ground, like paintings on a gallery wall As a result, 
shapes rather than words are the first things that register. 
But as Werner cautions us, ED chose words with acute 
deliberation. Conveyed in whatever medium, words are the 
fundamental matter of her art, what it is about, and what 
ED was about. She was immersed in them, high on them. They 
cane first. Getting them down came first. 


2l. For years we were sold the image of ED as portrayed by 
Julie Harris in The Belle of Amherst with its impressive 
Broadway run of 117 performances: virginal, reclusive, 
possibly mad, “a fiercely observed, proudly literary, and 
deeply self-conscious near-agoraphobe.” (Weber) But in A 
Loaded Gun, Jerome Charyn introduces us to a different ED: 
fierce, brilliant, sexually charged. Through interviews with 
contemporary scholars, close readings of ED’s correspondence 
and handwritten manuscripts, and a suggestive, newly- 
discovered photograph that purportedly shows ED with her 
lover, Kate Scott Turner Anthon, Charyn’s literary sleuthing 
reveals the poet as a woman who was deeply philosophical, 
intensely engaged with the world, attracted to members of 
poth sexes, and able to write poetry that disturbs and 
delights us still. 


aus 


ED & Kate Scott Turner Anthon... unauthenticated 

22. Charyn tells us that ED “knit a pair of garters” for the 
ravishing, young, twice-widowed, Kate Scott Turner Anthon, 
and sent them to her with these lines: 


When Katie walks, this simple pair accompany her side 
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When Katie runs unwearied they travel on the road 

When Katie kneels, their loving hands still clasp her pious 
Anee - 

At! Katie! Smile at Fortune, with two so knit to thee! 


It’s hard to imagine that ED was unconscious of how erotic 
these lines were - it’s almost as if she were caressing Kate 
with her own “loving hands,” but whether she was conscious 
or not, the garters still leap out at us like a pair of 
seductive spiders. 


23, Similarly, Richard B. Sewall’s 1974 The Life of Emily 
Dickinson presents a 19-year-old ED penning - anonymously - 
a “reckless valentine” to her brother Austin’s friend, 
Amherst College senior, George Gould, showing herself to be 
anything put bashful 


“Magnum bonum, harum scarum, zounds et zounds, et war 
alarum, man reformam, mundum changum, all things flarum?.. 
. Sir, I desire an interview; meet me at sunrise, or sunset, or 
the new moon - the place is immaterial With host or alone, in 
sunshine or storm, in heaven or earth, some how or no how-T 
propose, sir, to see you.... fam Judith, the heroine of the 
Apocrypha, and you the orator of Ephesus. That’s what they 
call a metaphor in our country. Don’t be afraid of it, sir, it 
won't bite.... Alpha will kiss Omega - we will ride up the 
hill of glory - Hallelujah, all Hail!” 


24, ED never married but because her canon includes several 
love poems, questions about her love life began with their 
first publication in the 1890s. 


ED had several male and female friends, among them 
Benjamin Newton, a law student in her father’s office; Henry 
Vaughn Emmons, an Amherst College student; and George 
Gould, an Amherst College classmate of the poet’s brother 
Austin, identified as a suitor who may have been engaged to 
the poet in the 1850s. 


Her female friendships, notably with schoolmate and later 
sister-in-law Susan Huntington Gilbert and with mutual 
friend Catherine Scott Turner Anthon, fed speculation that 
these friendships may have been sexual 
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25. After her death, drafts of three letters to an 
unidentified “Master” were found. The lengthy list of 
proposed candidates includes Samuel Bowles, family friend, 
newspaper editor and publisher; William Smith Clark, a 
scientist and educator based in Amherst; Charles Wadsworth, 
a minister whom ED heard preach in Philadelphia; as well as 
George Gould, Susan Dickinson, and Judge Otis Phillips Lord, 
whose relationship with ED developed after his wife’s death 
as documented in 15 letters, some suggesting that they 
contemplated marrying, which was mooted py Lord’s decline 
in health and death, two years before ED. 


Wild nights - Wild nights! 
Were I with thee 

Wild nights should be 
Our luxury! 


Futile - the winds - 

To a Heart in port - 
Done with the Compass - 
Done with the Chart! 


Rowing in Eden - 
Ah - the Sea! 
Might I put moor - 
tonight - 

In thee! 


(1861) 


26. in contrast to the notion of ED as sexual predator, one 
of the few first-hand accounts we have of ED is by Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, who, in a letter to his wife after 
visiting ED (age 39) in her father’s house, the Homestead, in 
August 1870, penned the following: “A large county lawyer’s 
house, brown brick, with great trees & a garden - I sent up 
my card. A parlor dark & cool & stiffish, a few books & 
engravings & an open piano - Ha lbone jHigginson’s novell & O 
D (Out-Door] Papers among other books. A step like a 
pattering child’s in entry & in glided a little plain woman 
with two smooth bands of reddish hair & a face - with no 
good feature - ina very plain & exquisitely clean white 
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pique & a blue net worsted shawl She came to me with two 
day lilies which she put in a sort of childlike way into my 
hand & said ‘These are my introduction’ in a soft frightened 
preathless childlike voice - & added under her breath 
‘Forgive me if I am frightened; I never see strangers & 
hardly know what I say’ - but she talked soon & 
thenceforward continuously - & deferentially - sometimes 
stopping to ask me to talk instead of her - put readily 
recommencing.... I have never been with anyone who drained 
my nerve power so much. Without touching her, she drew from 
me. I am glad not to live near her.” 


27. Joseph Lyman’s description of ED, based upon a visit a 
few years earlier than Higginson’s, emphasizes different 
features and qualities: “... the firm forehead, the 
expressive eyes, the hands, small, firm, deft... very firm 
strong... the mouth made for nothing & used for nothing 
put uttering choice speech, rare thoughts, glittering, starry 
misty figures, winged words.” 


enhanced & authenticated 


28. Higginson, however, was not alone in his impression of ED 
as childlike. Clara Bellinger Green offered these 
impressions of her visit to the Homestead in June 1877 (ED 
age 46), when she, her brother Nelson, and sister Nora sang 
for ED (who listened upstairs): “At the close of the singing, 
Miss Lavinia (ED’s younger sister) told us that Emily would 
see us.... In the library, dimly lighted from the hall, a 
tiny figure in white darted to greet us, grasped our hands 
and told us of her pleasure in hearing us sing.... She spoke 
rapidly, with the breathless voice of a child and with a 
peculiar charm I have not forgotten.... As she stood before 
us in the vague light of the library we were chiefly aware 
of a pair of great, dark eyes set in a small, pale, delicately 
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chiseled face, and a little body, quaint, simple as a child 
and wholly unaffected.” 


29. ina letter to her parents dated November 6, 1881, Mabel 
Loomis Todd, Emily’s brother Austin’s mistress and 
posthumous editor of Emily’s poems, wrote: “I must tell you 
about the CHARACTER of Amherst. It is a lady whom the 
people call the MYTH. She is the sister of Mr. Dickinson, & 
seems to be the climax of all the family oddity. She has not 
peen outside of her own house in fifteen years, except once 
to see a new church, when she crept out at night, & viewed it 
by moonlight. No one who calls upon her mother & sister ever 
see her, put she allows little children once in a great while, 
& one at a time, to come in, when she gives them cake or 
candy, or some nicety, for she is very fond of little ones.... 
She dresses wholly in white, & her mind is said to be 
perfectly wonderful. She writes finely, put no one EVER sees 
her. Her sister... invited me to come & sing to her mother 
sometime.... People tell me that the MYTH will hear every 
note - she will pe near, but unseen. Isn’t that like a book? So 
interesting. No one knows the cause of her isolation, but of 
course there are dozens of reasons assigned.” 


30. ED liked to describe herself? as old-fashioned; it was a 
ploy she used to avoid meeting people. “I’m so old-fashioned, 
... that all your friends would stare.” Elsewhere, in a letter 
to her sister-in-law, she wrote: “Forgive me if I never visit. I 
am from the fields, you know, and while quite at home with 
the dandelion, make a sorry figure in a drawing room.” 


authenticated biometrically 


31. ED delighted in dramatic self-characterization and 
mystery: “I am small, like a wren, and my hair is bold, like 
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the chestnut bur, and my eyes like the sherry in the glass 
that the guest leaves.” She liked to stress her solitary 
nature, stating that her only real companions were “the 
hills, the sundown, and her dog, Carlo.” 


32. in the early 1860s, when she was in her 30s, during a 
period of extreme productivity, she began to confine herself 
to her family home in Amherst. There she took to wearing a 
kind of work uniform of simple house dresses. A single 
example, made of plain white cotton, survives. it is 
comfortably loose, easy to clean, and equipped with a 
capacious pocket for her pencils and odds and ends. 


ED’s one surviving dress 


33. “Her love of being alone up in her room was associated 
with her feeling for a key, which signified freedom from 
interruption and the social prevention that beset her 
downstairs. She would stand looking down, one hand raised, 
thumb and forefinger closed on an imaginary key, and say, 
with a quick turn of her wrist, It’s just a turn - and 
freedon, Matty!” (ED’s niece, Martha Dickinson Bianchi) 


34, Among the reasons offered for her “isolation” - startled 
flight from the doorbell, an increasing inability to see or 
visit friends, and speaking with select visitors from behind 
a darkened door rather than face to face - are “emotional 
crippling by her tyrannical father” (Griffith), “a conviction 
that she had been failed by her simple, submissive, and 
affectless mother” (Cody); “the cruelty of her friend, Kate 
Scott Turner Anthon” (Patterson); “a crisis of sexual 
identity” (Pollak); “an affair with the Philadelphia minister 
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Charles Wadsworth” (Sherwood); “an anxiety disorder” 
(neuroticpoets.com); “epilepsy” (Gordon); “eye problems” 
(Sewell); “her failure to gain the approval of editors that 
her poetry would be understood and appreciated in her own 
time” (Miller); and “a deliberate choice to isolate herself so 
she could focus on her work” (Miller). 


35. Where scholars once focused on her isolation, they now 
see her life as clamorous with company. (Her written 
correspondence extended to upward of a hundred people)... 
Feminist theory and queer studies have contributed to 
reshaping her personality profile. A shy, passive, recessive 
figure has been transformed into an active, meddlesome, 
gender-challenging presence, a poet in control of her art 
and environment, and fully conscious of the mechanics of 
personal myth. (Cotter) 


36. When Gordon says that Austin’s betrayal of Sue was “the 
only drama in ED’s life that’s not of her making,” she means 
to emphasize that ED was an extraordinarily powerful 
woman, an artist who was intimidated by nothing - the 
opposite of a fear-driven recluse, the opposite of the 
lovelorn spinster that some of her family members were 
driven to concoct for the world. 


37, Like Shakespeare, Blake, and Whitman, ED is rivetingly 
inexplicable yet charismatically inviting. The great virtue 
of Gordon’s biography is that it makes ED the person - sister, 
friend, seducer, adversary - seem as scary as her poems: 


“T11 never forget the shock of opening the second edition 
jof ED’s poems] in which the dashes and the capitalizations 
had been restored and getting a whole new sense and reading 
of the poems, a whole new voice: much more jagged, much more 
personal, much more original, much more uncontainable than 
I had ever thought her to be.” (Adrienne Rich) 


38. For critic Harold Bloom, in ED “we confront, at the 
height of her powers, the best mind to appear among Western 
poets in nearly four centuries.” 


39. Psychoanalyst John Cody’s 500-page study of ED concludes 
that she was a mental case whose survival depended upon 
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writing cryptic and very private poems: “one is led to 
conclude that all her life there smoldered in ED’s soul the 
muffled but voracious clamoring of an abandoned child.” 


40. ED deftly harnessed the power of words. She loved words, 
and, by her own account, she experienced an acute physical 
reaction to words, a euphoric shock: “If I read a book jand] it 
makes my whole body so cold no fire ever can warm it I know 
that is poetry. if I feel physically as if the top of my head 
were taken off, I know that is poetry.” (Letter 342a, 
Higginson to his wife) 


41, “{ED] calls on us, as the forensic chemists of verse, to 
reconstruct from a small heap of ashes - her poems - the self 
originally nourished and then consumed by the light of 
insight and the Fire of speculation.” (Vendler) 


42. “ED is a poet of implication rather than of statement, 
she consistently provokes the reader's intelligence into 
puzzled and active response... leading the reader into a 
thicket of speculation.” (Vendler) 


43, “Although she has been much imitated, one can 
distinguish (ED] from her imitators by her unmatched 
capacity for concentrating into a small poem, an unqualified 
passion, an intricate and often counterintuitive logic, a 
keen analytical penetration, and an unpredictable vision.” 
(Vendler) 


44, ““ED] is epigrammatic. terse, abrupt, surprising, 
unsettling, flirtatious, savage, winsome, metaphysical, 
provocative, blasphemous, tragic, and funny.” (Vendler) 


45. Her tactic was ambush. “(Her poetry] knocks the breath 
out of you and leaves you giddy, like a nanosecond-long 
roller coaster ride.... It’s a power she acquired in part by 
peing, in some essential way, an outsider, put also from 
seeing that identity, not as a disability, put as a saving 
grace, and one that carries responsibilities.” (Cotter) 


46, “One of her favorite weapons was the oxymoron, for want 


of a better word - a compact ripple of contradictions that 
twisted language with a metallurgical skill: Dirks of 
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Melody, a Maelstrom, with a notch, A Battlement - of Straw, 
An Everywhere of Silver, An Overcoat of Clay, and the sweet 
Assault, almost always with a combative tone as the Pugilist 
and Poet struggled Like a Panther in the Glove -.” (Charyn) 


47. ED’s poetry “has a sharp stabbing quality which disturbs 
and overthrows the spiritual ease of the reader.... There is 
no doubt that critics are justified in complaining that her 
work is often cryptic in thought and unmelodious in 
expression. Almost all of her poems are written in short 
measures, in which the effect of curt brevity is increased by 
her verbal penuriousness. Compression and epigrammatical 
ambush are her aids; she proceeds, without preparation or 
apology, by sudden, sharp zigzags. What intelligence a 
reader has must be exercised in the poetic game of hare-and- 
hounds, where ellipses, inversions, and unexpected climaxes 
mislead those who pursue sweet reasonableness.” (Shackford) 


48, “She tore language from its roots, created an internal 
teletype that is still difficult for us to comprehend. None 
of us knows her motives. We have to pry, like clumsy 
surgeons. We attach ourselves to whatever clues we can. And 
we try to listen, crawl into that hole in time where her 
creativity began.” (Charyn) 


49, ED’s is the poetry of a renegade, who could unsex herself 
if she had to, masquerade as a man, or shift from sex to sex, 
like Virginia Woolf in Orlando, She could be male or female, 
according to her desire. She was drawn to women and men with 
powerful minds and a particular beauty. Her letters read 
like a catalog of seductions, and her poems are often fired 
up with pain, in the coded language of a failed love affair, 
real or imagined. (Charyn) 


50. Elizabeth Renker points out in The Cambridge History of 
American Women’s Literature that ED escaped the “wussy 
fate” of women’s poetry py being “far enough isolated from 
her own culture - and thus fully insulated from, and 
opposed to, the ‘grandmotherly’ sentiment of the popular 
sphere - to have remained unsullied by the girly stain.” 


51. Susan Howe’s Hy HD examines the constrictions under 
which ED wrote as a thinking, opinionated, and educated 
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woman in an era that viewed these talents with suspicion. 
According to the critic, Marjorie Perloff, Howe, prompted, at 
least in part, by her objection to the portrayal of ED as a 
kind of madwoman in the attic, from Sandra Gilbert and 
Susan Gubar’s celebrated feminist study by that title, 
argues that ED, far from being the neurotic and repressed 
recluse of Amherst, was a strong poet, keenly interested in 
her culture, and unusually well-read. Pulling pieces of 
geometry, geology, alchemy, philosophy, politics, biography, 
piology, mythology, and philology from alien territory, ED 
audaciously invented a new grammar grounded in humility 
and hesitation (Perloff reminds us that the Latin sesitate 
means to stick). Here, and in her later Logic of Sumptuary 
Values in The Birth-mark, Howe shows to what extent ED’s 
curious punctuation, especially the dash, interrupting as it 
does the flow of the poem from inside the structure of the 
poem, revolutionized our understanding of Dickinson’s work, 
and introduced, perhaps inadvertently, a new hybrid mode of 
writing. 


52. ED drew from primarily musical forms such as hymns and 
pallads, modifying them with her own sense of rhythm and 
sound (poets.org): “The tight quatrains of the hymnal offered 
tiny caskets in which to hoard the precious intensities of 
her metaphors.” (Hoffman) 


53. “Despite ED’s stunning originality ... she is surprisingly 
old-fashioned, determinedly self-limited to a conventional 
prosody ...in her constant commitment to the basic stanza - 
quatrains of lines alternately three and four beats long, 
rhymed abab- of the Moody & Sankey hymnal Given that 
paradox is the characteristic development of her poems, it 
seems anomalous that she never attempted the three 
traditional forms pest designed for its embodiment: the 
heroic couplet, any of the intricate stanzas of metaphysical 
lyrics, or the Petrarchan sonnet. She almost never writes a 
line as long as a pentameter.... The ballad or hymn stanza 
and the tourteener (a line of verse containing fourteen 
syllables with seven stresses resembling a ballad meter) was, 
for ED, a metrical rejection of the poetry of tradition.” 
(Hoffman) 


54. Most of ED’s poems are written in short stanzas, mostly 
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quatrains, with short lines, usually rhyming only on the 
second and fourth lines. Other stanzas employ triplets or 
pairs of couplets, and a few poems employ longer, looser, and 
more complicated stanzas. Iambic rhythms dominate, but they 
are varied and loosened, speeded and slowed, in many ways. A 
large number of ED’s rhymes are partial, slant, or off- 
rhymes, some of these so faint as to be barely recognizable. 
She was obviously aware that she was violating convention 
here, put she stubbornly stuck to her ways. These stanza 
forms and, to a lesser extent, her poetic rhymes took their 
chief source from the standard Protestant hymns of her day, 
largely from those of Isaac Watts. 


55. To make the abstract tangible, to define meaning without 
confining it, to inhabit a house that never became a prison, 
ED created in her writing a distinctively elliptical 
language for expressing what was possible but not yet 
realized. (poetryfoundation.org) 


56. Besides the great conciseness of language, the most 
striking signature of ED’s style is her blending of the 
homely and exalted, the trivial and the precious, in her 
images, metaphors, and scenes. The chief effect that she 
achieves here is to increase our scrutiny of small-scale 
things and focus on the texture and significance of large 
ones. it also serves to permeate her physical world with 
questions of value. ED’s sense of humor and her skepticism 
help communicate the urgencies of her doubts and need to 
find faith. Her metaphors are also sometimes telescoped; 
that is, they incorporate elements so condensed or disparate 
that they must be elongated, drawn out like a telescope, to 
reveal the full structure of a picture or an idea. 


57, Although she sometimes did write the sort of first-order 
poem that reads like a transcription of a life-event,... 
more often she found a second-order “algebraic” equivalent 
for emotional occasions, whether rapturous or troubling. 
(Vendler) 


58. Of equal importance is the variety of tones throughout 
her poems, a variety related to the problem of identifying 
her speakers. The chief tonal problem is distinguishing 
petween ironic and non-ironic voices. Her ironies can be very 
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obvious or very subtle. Clues to irony are often found in the 
structure of a poem’s statements where doubts and reversals 
reveal earlier ironies. The likelihood that ED was 
deliberately posing in many of her poems complicates the 
problem of tone - but her poses are not necessarily 
sentimental Awareness of her shifting of masks can help us 
resist our doubts that she is serious when she adopts a view 
we dislike. We also need to recognize her possibly fierce 
ironies when she is denouncing beliefs which we hold 
precious or when she is reacting in ways we disapprove of. 
Again, the poems sometimes seem puzzling, yet after a 
rereading, they are often suddenly illuminating. To 
paraphrase Dickinson, scrutiny of this problem keeps the 
mind nimble. Probably she wanted to keep her own and her 
readers’ minds as nimble as possible. 


Because I could not stop for Death - 
He kindly stopped for me - 

The Carriage held put just Ourselves - 
And immortality. 


We slowly drove - He knew no haste 
And Tf had put away 

My labor and my leisure too, 

For His Civility - 


We passed the School, where Children strove 
At Recess - in the Ring - 

We passed the Fields of Gazing Grain - 

We passed the Setting Sun - 


Or rather - He passed Us - 

The Dews drew quivering and Chill - 
For only Gossamer, my Gown - 

My Tippet - only Tulle - 


We paused before a House that seemed 
A Swelling of the Ground - 

The Roof was scarcely visible - 

The Cornice - in the Ground - 


Since then - tis Centuries - and yet 
Feels shorter than the Day 
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I first surmised the Horses’ Heads 
Were toward Eternity - 


(1862) 
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59. For ED, the use of the dash “may well have expressed a 
psychological reversion to, or evocation of, a preadolescent 
state of mind or soul, a way of voiding adulthood’s 
constraints upon speculative thought by retaining an 
indeterminate punctuational form common in her youth... .” 
ED’s dashes are not em dashes abutting the words they 
follow but en dashes separated by a space from the words 
they follow and precede. “Our apprehension of the tempo and 
the tone of her poems does depend in part upon their 
appearance on the page.... it is evident that she ignores 
the distinction between commas and semicolons by using her 
dashes passim - even, sometimes, at the ends of poems, 
concluding with a dash instead of a period. An en dash 
rather than an em dash, appropriately spaced, makes a 
telling difference in our perception of the tempo. the 
relationship of modifiers and subjects, and the sense of 
indeterminacy in the poems.” (Hoffman) 


60. “It is hard, but necessary, to keep in mind that there are 
always two (EDs] on every page: the representative speaker 
and the poet who is creating her.” (Vendler) 


61. Daneen Wardrop sees ED primarily as a gothic writer. 
Reading Helene Cixous reading Freud reading E. T. A. 
Hoffmann on the uncanny, she has developed a language- 
based model for the female gothic that exposes some of ED’s 
most encrypted figurations and coerced language, which 
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Wardrop asserts ED used to subvert cultural norms to 
address sociohistorical concerns, from hallowed eighteenth 
century gothic conventions to such modernist neogothic 
topics as rape, the void, and disjunctive language that 
appear in the latter nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. Wardrop recognizes the full extent to which the 
gothic pervades ED’s canon and the means by which that 
gothic determines her aesthetic. Such full consideration of 
women’s gothicism allows the placement of ED within a 
literary context, both in terms of American writers and in 
terms of women writers. 


62. Spend an hour or two - alone - in ED’s bedroom at The ED 
Museum in Amherst: 


“Spend a sweet hour in ED’s creative space where she penned 
her startling poetry. Whether you are a writer, an artist, a 
composer, or a poet, you'll find solace and inspiration for 
your artistic output in ED’s bedroom. Let this quiet 
experience jumpstart your next creative journey. 
Participants may spend up to two hours in the bedroom. A 
small table and chair will be provided. Participants will 
experience the atmosphere of Dickinson’s corner bedroom, and 
enjoy the view from the Poet’s windows.” 


Program Guidelines: 


Laptops and power cords are welcome. 

No writing implements beyond pencils are permitted. 
Sessions are limited to one or two people, and iD must be 
provided. 
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The bedroom door will be kept open at all times and a 
museum staff member will be available to answer any 
questions. 


Non-member Fricing: 


1 person for one hour: $200 
1 person for 2 hours: $300 
2 people for 1 hour: $300 

2 people for 2 hours: $450 


63. In 1971, the US Postal Service issued an Emily Dickinson 
stamp. 


COST tS. 
Omily 
Dickinson 


as... eeeea8 


64. On Terrence Davies’ 2017 A Quiet Passion starring Cynthia 
Nixon: 


“Through Cynthia Nixon’s pairing of electrifying acerbity 
and frenetic interiority, A Quiet Fassion depicts someone 
with the immense wit to skewer the whole world - and the 
immense sensitivity to retreat from elements of it - while 
vehemently embracing others. (Though ED is often 
categorized as a recluse, the film insists on passion over 
bitterness, and an almost desperate love of family, despite 
simultaneous disdain.) 


In his film, we see a character who refuses to kowtow to 
expectations of gender, sexuality, or religion (or of course, 
the intersection of the three) unless she can first have 
autonomy over them. In one scene, she will not kneel to God; 
in another, she refuses to come down the stairs to greet a 
suitor. In her poetry, she desirously, though agnostically, 
ponders both the place sex and God might have in her life - 
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put ultimately retreats to devote herself to making that 
poetry. That, finally, is her religion and her passion.” 
(flavorwire.com) 


a 
. MS :., . 
Cynthia Nixon as ED in Terrence Davies’ 2017 A Quiet Passion 


65. “(ED] had no equal as a poet, has no equal now. No one took 
the same risks. No one could build so suddenly and then 
disrobe and plunge into disrepair. She was a celestial knife 
thrower, hurling her blades at our heads.... We risk our 
lives - and our sanity - as we read her. She takes us deep 
within our psyches, a world of terror and wounds, and 
reminds the timid not to go there.... And still we go.” 


(Charyn) 
Takeaway 


ED was a massive intellect, one of Steve Jobs’s crazies, whose 
originality and nonconformity made others uncomfortable. 
As characterized by an Amazon reviewer of Habegger’s 2001 
biography, ED was a strange combination of girlish 
enthusiasm, caustic wit, intellectual depth, melancholy, and, 
ultimately, a sense of certainty. ED was an intrepid explorer 
ofr the inner life, an odysseyite whose long strange trip 
yielded otherworldly treasures. 
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